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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 

The Declaration of the Eights and Duties of Nations 
adopted by the American Institute of International 
Law, appearing elsewhere in these columns, deserves a 
careful study. The unofficial scientific association which 
gave them birth has rendered to America — indeed, to the 
world — a genuine service. Such a declaration of prin- 
ciples is necessary before the general principles of in- 
ternational law can be clarified or the "solidarity which 
unites the society of civilized nations" can be under- 
stood. The study of all questions of international law 
and their solution will be the easier because of this sim- 
ple, organized statement of fundamentals. The codifi- 
cation of international laws, indeed justice and hu- 
manity, are more within the realm of the attainable, 
now that these rights and duties have been tabulated 
for us. 

The statement represents no mere attempt to allay 
Latin-American suspicions of the United States. It is 
not a doctrine of separatism. It is significant that the 
title does not stop with the word rights, but that it places 
by its side the equally significant word duties. Justice, 
which Pindar called "the rightful sovereign of the 
world," is the goal of states; but it is limited to no 
state. Justice is a world interest. Plowing through a 
forest of confusing views, the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law has here brought us into the open, where 
face to face we can behold more clearly than heretofore 
the form and substance of justice, the inevitable condi- 
tion of any desirable peace. Any way out of the present 
world situation must begin with a statement of the 
rights and duties of nations. We have it here. 



THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

""\7'ou know that there is not any international tri- 
1 bunal, my fellow-citizens. I pray God that if this 
contest has no other result, it will at least have the re- 
sult of creating an international tribunal, and of pro- 
ducing some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the part 
of the great nations of the world." 

These words were spoken by President Wilson, Febru- 
ary 1, 1916, at Des Moines, Iowa. Our personal opin- 
ion is that this statement constitutes so far the high- 
water mark among the speeches of the President. 

We are being told that the United States should go 
to iwar with Germany; that it should go to war with 
England; that it should prepare to defend its Monroe 



Doctrine — indeed, to extend it to include the sea. We 
are told that there is no way of insisting upon a demand 
other than by war, and that security to our nation can 
be insured only by piling up armaments around lour 
borders. Sensing for the first time that we are really 
one of the group of nations, we have taken from the 
realm of theory the doctrine of Pan Americanism and 
brought it over into the field of accomplished economic, 
scientific, and political fact. Our people look upon this 
Pan Americanism as significant and hopeful. But it 
is only one step — an important steep, indeed — in our 
long hunt for a genuine international policy. 

It is the right and duty of the United States to reread 
the principles. upon which the nation is founded. Every 
intelligent citizen should read now the Declaration of 
Independence, the Preamble to the Constitution, Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address, and Lincoln's Second In- 
augural. It is the right and duty iof America to strive 
for that more "perfect union" of the nations sure to fol- 
low this war. We must educate ourselves that we may 
"establish justice" and insure "domestic tranquillity" 
when once again the opportunity affords. When we 
think of providing for the common defense, our vision 
must be widened to include the other nations of the 
world. Promoting .the general welfare cannot stop at 
the water's edge. Securing the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and to our posterity is a world job. We must 
all go to school again. All our drivel about "prepared- 
ness" is the childish chatter in the kindergarten of 
statesmanship. If we are to remove the causes of war 
and to create alternatives for war, we must learn again 
the rights and duties of nations. In the language of 
Walter L. Fisher, former Secretary of the Interior, 
"we must tell the Navy Board and the General Staff — 
not have them tell us — what it is we want an army and 
navy to do; what are the purposes for which we wish 
to use an army and navy. Then and then only can 
they tell us what kind of an army and navy will be best 
adapted for our purpose." 

The rights and duties of the United States are to 
establish an international policy for the promotion of 
justice through law. Before this can be done, it is 
necessary that we should all take down again that most 
modern exposition of statecraft, Aristotle's Politics. 
Finding there what states are for, and rereading the 
documents to which we have already referred, let us 
then study the Declaration of the Eights and Duties of 
Nations, page three of this magazine, and ask ourselves 
again what the international policy of our country 
should be. 
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